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CHARLES DICKENS, THE SIDE-TRACKED 

ACTOR 

BY ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 

Charles Dickens was the most successful and immeasurably 
the most far-reaching writer born of modern England. From his 
own country in his own day and from readers in scattered lands 
the world around came an instant and heart-warming response to 
his genius which has been matched in the experience of no other 
writer. That response was not only immediate but personal and 
affectionate to a degree that only Kipling has since approached 
and then only under special circumstances and for but a little 
while. It was an interested affection that swirled and billowed 
around Dickens all his days on earth and filled those days with a 
sort of festive hubbub that was most dear to him. 

And yet he was never quite happy in his work. He was the 
most fecund and rewarded of novelists, but it did not content him 
to be a novelist. There was that in him which could not be satis- 
fied by a writer's career at all. It is impossible to explore far in 
the half-shrouded byways of Dickens without surprising again 
and again this secret of his heart — that he wanted to be an actor. 
Of course he himself used to speak lightly and a little sheepishly 
of his youthful aspirations for the stage, as of something boyish 
and amusing enough when viewed in kindly retrospect. Yet 
those aspirations, or rather the sources of them, never really left 
him, and that they were fermenting away inside him always is 
readable between the lines even of that eminently discreet but 
only half -comprehending Man Friday of his — ^John Forster. 

It would have been idle to expostulate with him that he could 
and did reach a far wider audience than any actor might aspire to. 
It would have been idle to point out how all over England and 
America and Australia readers of his, great folk and mean folk, 
queens and miners and scrubwomen and doctors of philosophy, 
were laughing and weeping at the promptings of his written word. 
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He knew that well enough. He knew it. But he did not feel it. 
He did not hear them laugh, did not see them cry. All the genius 
poured into Copperfield or the tale of Tiny Tim could not bring 
him the warm, human satisfaction of visible and audible apprecia- 
tion which was his friend Macready's nightly portion, that really 
precious reward which only in their more toplofty moments do 
the actors affect to disprize, as when the late Lawrence Barrett, 
sighing with the extra profundity of a bogus melancholy, would 
murmur: "What are we poor players but sculptors whose lot it is 
night after night to carve statues in snow!" 

Had Dickens lived in the twentieth century, the Freudians, 
taking one shrewd, amused, infuriatingly perspicacious look at 
him, would have analyzed him on the spot. They would have 
noted his clumsy efforts at play writing, his adoration of Macready , 
his wistful loiterings at the stage-door, of which the faint, unmis- 
takable aroma was ever the breath of his nostrils, and his disarm- 
ing readiness to laugh and cry at the most ordinary of perform- 
ances in any theatre. They would have noted his pantomimic 
gyrations when in the throes of composition. They would have 
known that the young novelist who walked the night-mantled 
streets of Paris in an agony of sympathy for the dying PaulDom- 
bey was a side-tracked actor. They would have noted his own 
incongruous capacity for self-pity,, his grotesque sensitiveness to 
the most piddling of criticism, his comically transparent excuses 
for appearing in amateur dramatics, his gallant and undeniably 
Thespian appearance and his flamboyant raiment, rings and all, 
which distressed his sedate friends but satisfied something 
within him. They would have noted all these things and pub- 
lished in some obscure journal an article written to demonstrate 
that Mr. Dickens was suffering from an exhibition complex. This 
would have maddened him. He would have dictated sixteen 
furious letters demanding retraction, growing the redder in the 
face as he paced the floor because he would have known that it 
was all quite true. That half-smothered desire gnaWed at him 
through all the years of his growth until at last it found an outlet 
which brought him peace. 

Charles Dickens's dealings with the established professional 
theatre were irregular, apprehensive and finally vanquishing, ex- 
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cept, of course, that he went a-playgoing in whatever town he 
visited, whether or not he knew the language and whether or not 
the bills held forth the slightest promise of something worth a 
whole evening of a lucid adult's leisure. Even in the days when 
he was working at that blacking-factory, and earning six shillings 
a week, you would have seen him in his white hat, little jacket 
and corduroy trousers, marching up to the ticket booth of some 
show-van that lay temptingly across his horaeward path and 
boldly planking down some considerable fraction of his income 
for an hour of contraband entertainment. 

Earlier even than that began the itch to write for the stage, for 
the first works of his pen were tragedies written for performance 
at home in a nursery packed to the doors with children dragged in 
from the neighborhood to listen to him. Misnar, or the Sultan of 
India, now unhappily lost to posterity, was one of these. It was 
an itch that troubled him off and on for many years, finding ex- 
pression in several comedies and burlettas, some of which were 
produced with moderate success in the days before his name had a 
little magic for the summoning of an audience. Specifically, these 
were a two-act burletta called The Strange Gentleman; a comic 
opera libretto called The Village Coquettes; a one-act burletta 
entitled Is She His Wife? or, Something Singular! a short farce. 
The Lamplighter; another (written with Mark Lemon) called Mr. 
Nightingale's Diary; and a four-act dramatization of No Thorough- 
fare which he and Wilkie Collins managed between them. To- 
day none of them has any existence in the theatre and none of 
them has any interest for the Dickensian, except as a curiosity. 

That he never succeeded in writing a play which could serve 
his beloved Macready was a genuine and unassuaged disappoint- 
ment to him. His reverence for that towering figure of the Eng- 
lish stage was a thing which time and his own surpassing success 
never tarnished. To Macready he dedicated Nicholas Nickleby. 
And for Macready's eyes he poured out letters a little warmer in 
their affection than many others which his hospitable heart dic- 
tated. I suspect that this chafed Forster just a little and that 
he was more than a little exasperated by his knowledge that his 
hero's thoughts followed Macready around the world because 
Macready represented an achievement which Dickens envied. 
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That Dickens was a natural-born leading man, no one could 
doubt who has studied the portraits of him, especially the winning 
Maclise study which caught him in the beauty and but half -con- 
quered diffidence of his youth, the portrait which Thackeray found 
so amazing a likeness, "the real identical man Dickens, the inward 
as well as the outward of him". There, visible enough, was gen- 
teel comedy in the walk and manner, juvenile tragedy in the eye 
and touch-and-go force in the laugh. 

And that Dickens had made one direct bid for a place in the 
ranks at Covent Garden is a matter of record. Years afterwards, 
he harked back for Forster's benefit to that attempt: 

I wrote to Bartley, who was stage-manager, and told him how young I was, 
and exactly what I thought I could do; and that I believed I had a strong per- 
ception of character and oddity, and a natural power of reproducing in my own 
person what I observed in others. This was at the time when I was at Doc- 
tors' Commons as a shorthand writer for the proctors. And I recollect I 
wrote the letter from a little office I had there, where the answer came also. 
There must have been something in my letter that struck the authorities, for 
Bartley wrote me almost immediately to say they were busy getting up The 
Hunchback (so they were) but that they would communicate with me again, in 
a fortnight. Pimctual to the time another letter came, with an appointment 
to do anything of Mathews's I pleased before him and Charles Kemble, on a 
certain day at the theatre. My sister Fanny was in the secret, and was to go 
with me to play the songs. I was laid up when the day came, with a terrible 
bad cold and an inflammation of the face; the beginning, by the bye, of that 
annoyance in one ear to which I am subject to this day. I wrote to say so and 
added that I would resume my application next season. I made a great splash 
in the gallery soon afterwards; the Chronicle opened to me; I had a distinction 
in the little world of the newspaper, which made one like it; began to write; 
didn't want money; had never thought of the stage but as a means of getting it; 
gradually left off turning my thoughts that way, and never resumed the idea. 
I never told you this, did I? See how near I may have been to another sort of 
life. 

Years later, when he was reading an ignominiously rejected 
farce to Bartley, he thought he detected some struggling recogni- 
tion and connection stirring up within the sub-consciousness of 
that manager. "But," he added cheerfully, "it may have been 
only his doubts of that humorous composition." 

When, in the letter just quoted, Dickens said that he had never 
thought of the stage except as a means of getting money, he was 
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saying what, by every evidence furnished in the acts and works of 
his life, we know was flagrantly untrue. And furthermore, who 
cannot see that he was saying it because it was not true? And 
knowing all he did know of Dickens's theatrical impulses, the 
bland Forster still had the hardihood to say that Dickens, in his 
rebellion against the labor and the penury which were the lot of a 
law court reporter, had attempted to escape that drudgery "even" 
in the direction of the stage. 

"It wasn't a very good living," Dickens himself observed of the repertorial 
work, "(though not a very bad one) and was wearily uncertain; which made me 
think of the Theatre in quite a business-like way. I went to some theatre 
every night, with very few exceptions, for at least three years; really studying 
the bills first, and going to where there was the best acting; and always to see 
Mathews whenever he played. I practised immensely (even such things as 
walking in and out, and sitting down in a chair) : often four, five, six hours a 
day; shut up in my own room or walking about in the fields. I prescribed to 
myself, too, a sort of Hamiltonian system for learning parts; and learnt a great 
number. I haven't even lost the habit now, for I knew my Canadian parts 
immediately, though they were new to me. I must have done a good deal : for, 
just as Macready found me out, they used to challenge me at Braham's; and 
Yates, who was knowing enough in those things, wasn't to be parried at all." 

All of which is quoted at length, less for the specific information 
it adds than to ask if it does not suggest something untold, some 
color for the legend that, at an unchronicled time and place, 
Dickens did vanish into the personnel of a stock company and try 
his luck as an actor. Of course that legend took on the accent of 
certainty in the minds of those players at Portsmouth who, after 
Nicholas Nickleby, suspected that the world was laughing at them 
and who would have it that this Dickens came down there as a 
would-be actor and made a sorry mess of it. 

But it was rather as an amateur that these instincts of his found 
their earlier outlet. He never missed a chance at such indulgence, 
organizing special companies, pretending to be a little bored by 
them, and ending always by directing them himself and attending 
feverishly to the smallest detail of back-stage management. It 
was a part of him to plunge with passionate earnestness into these 
exhausting enterprises, glowering at the more trivial associates 
who could not, by mere persuasion, be led into taking seriously 
the exactions of rehearsal and the true agony of performance. 
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Note the fine and familiar mixture of relish and exasperation in 
this mid-rehearsal scrawl to the amused Macready. "I never in 
my life saw a place in such a state or had to do with such an utterly 
careless and unbusiness-like set of dogs as my fellow actors." He 
excepted two, but not Forster, who was engrossed in the rdle of 
Kitely. "So far as he is concerned," Dickens added sourly, 
"there is nothing in the world but Kitely — there is no world at 
all; only a something in its place that begins with a K and ends 
with a Y — "a minor note which does not, by the way, find place in 
the Forster biography, nor did Mamie Dickens and Georgina 
Hogarth think it nice to print it in their collection of their father's 
letters. It was Dickens who would draw up the rules against 
talking in the wings, Dickens who blasted the negligent in memo- 
rizing, Dickens who wrote out with his own hand the calls and 
music cues and property lists. 

To embark from time to time on such undertakings, he had, of 
course, to down the questionings in his own mind, the fretting of 
his anxious publishers and the disconcerting suspicions of his 
friends, who knew well enough what old impulses he was obeying. 
Above all, he had to trump up some excuse for publication. For 
it is not given to the Anglo-Saxon to be able to say frankly: "It is 
my desire to get up on a lighted platform and make an exhibition 
of myseK, but I cannot do it in a vacuum. I need some one to 
watch me. Please come and watch me." I remember how, in 
my Sophomore days at Hamilton College, we organized a dramatic 
club, engaged a theatre and then were assailed with misgivings 
which overhung us like a depressing cloud until we hit upon the 
happy notion of giving our performance for the benefit of some 
local work, it mattered not what. There we were, quite uncon- 
sciously inventing out of our own needs an old thing — a familiar 
thing to Dickens, certainly, who, for his adventures on the boards, 
always managed to contrive some plausible cause outside the 
desires of his own heart. Even when he worked up a monster 
benefit for poor Leigh Hunt and was bereft of his cause by an 
unexpected eleventh-hour pension for that gratified beneficiary, 
he was only momentarily baffled. 

How good an actor he was, it is difficult to tell from the written 
criticisms. "Assumption," he wrote, "has charms for me so 
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delightful — I hardly know for how many wild reasons — that I 
feel a loss of Oh! I can't say what exquisite foolery, when I lose a 
chance of being someone not in the remotest degree like myself." 
(It is, perhaps, worth noting that he invariably used the word 
"assumption" to cover all activity of disguise or impersonation. 
This parenthesis is a cross-reference to the phrase, "the Datchery 
assumption" in his own comment on Edwin Drood and is tucked 
in here for the benefit of the Edwin Druids.) Leigh Hunt wrote 
that Dickens's Bobadil (in Jonson's Every Man in His Humor) 
"had a spirit in it of intelligent apprehension beyond anything the 
existing stage has known." But Hunt's partiality might well 
have been challenged. And Victoria, who worked up a consider- 
able trepidation over his performance of Wardour in Wilkie Col- 
lins's The Frozen Deep, declared that no professional actor then 
living could have matched him. But somehow one distrusts Her 
Majesty's aesthetic judgments. However, it is not a bad guess 
that Dickens was an excellent actor, eloquent, picturesque, mov- 
ing. And it is my own that, had not chance otherwise canalized 
his great genius, he would have been the overtowering actor of 
nineteenth century England. Which would have been a pity. 

But the final and only satisfying outlet for all these impulses 
was found by another means. That means was foreshadowed 
in his early craving to read his manuscripts aloud. He took a 
genuine enough interest, in all conscience, in the sales of his stories 
as their serial parts appeared, and the rise and fall of those sales 
was a sure barometer to his spirits. But he wrote not with any 
such vague and impersonal audience in mind. He wrote for the 
friend he was going to corner and read his piece to. It was, let 
us say, Macready's laughter or Macready's tears he hoped to in- 
voke. Indeed, all of this aspect of Charles Dickens lies back of a 
single sentence he once wrote as a postscript to a letter dispatched 
from London to his wife at the time when the Christmas Carol was 
still in manuscript. "If," he said, "you had seen Macready last 
night, undisguisedly sobbing and crying on the sofa as I read, you 
would have felt, as I did, what a thing it is to have power." 

An incident that attended the issue of The Chimes is most re- 
vealing. In the midst of a long, self-imposed exile on the Con- 
tinent, he had written that less persistent of his Christmas stories 
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and, shipping the manuscript on to London, was trusting to For- 
ster's fideUty to revise the proofs. 

It was on the eve of pubUcation — early in the Winter of 1844- 
1845 — that he suddenly announced a clandestine trip to London, 
a flying trip, that was to be imparted only to his cronies and 
which was to last only a week. Of course Forster wrote back 
that it would tire him out, that it would cost too much, that it 
could not possibly be kept secret, etc., etc. And of course, Dick- 
ens paid no attention. 

"I am still in the same mind about coming to London," he 
replied. "Not because the proofs concern me at all (I should be 
an ass as well as a thankless vagabond if they did) but because of 
that unspeakable restless something which would render it almost 
as impossible for me to remain here and not see the thing com- 
plete, as it would be for a full balloon, left to itself, not to go up." 
And later in the same letter out plumped the whole truth : 

Shall I confess to you I particularly want Carlyle above all to see it before 
the rest of the world, when it is done; and I should like to inflict the little story 
on him and on dear old gallant Macready with my own lips, and to have Stanny 
and the other Mac sitting by? Now, if you was a real gent, you'd get up a 
little circle for me, one wet evening, when I come to town : and would say : " My 
boy (Sir, you will have the goodness to leave those books alone and to go down- 
stairs — What the Devil are you doing! And mind, sir, I can see nobody — ^Do 
you hear? Nobody. I am particularly engaged with a young gentleman 
from Asia) — My boy, would you give us that little Christmas book (a little 
Christmas book of Dickens's, Macready, which I'm anxious you should hear) ; 
and don't slur it, now, or be too fast, Dickens, please ! " — ^I say, if you was a real 
gent, something to this effect might happen. I shall be under sailing orders 
the moment I have finished. And I shall produce myself (please God) in Lon- 
don on the very day you name. For one week: to the hour. 

And so it came to pass. 

From that reading of The Chimes came many things. The 
transition from private readings to public readings given for 
charity and thence to public readings given for the lining of his 
own bottomless purse, was gradual but inevitable. Forster saw it 
coming and in a sort of panic amassed all the arguments against so 
undignified a procedure and so wearing an undertaking. He was 
careful that Dickens should hear of the distinguished ladies who 
labored "under the impression that it was to lead to the stage (!!)." 
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The scandalized italics and the exclamation points (both of them) 
are Forster's. Forster has recorded his own opposition in these 
words: "It was a substitution of lower for higher aims; a change 
to commonplace from more elevated pursuits; and it had so much 
of the character of a public exhibition for money as to raise, in 
the question of respect for his calling as a writer, a question also 
of respect for himself as a gentleman." 

" But do you quite consider that the public exhibition of oneself 
takes place equally, whosoever may get the money?" Dickens 
replied: "And have you any idea that at this moment — ^this very 
time — ^half the public at least supposes me to be paid? My dear 
F., out of the twenty or five-and-twenty letters a week that I get 
about Readings, twenty will ask at what price, or on what terms, 
it can be done. The only exceptions, in truth, are when the cor- 
respondent is a clergyman, or a banker, or the Member for the 
place in question." 

So it went back and forth, all the friends deploring this new mis- 
conduct of his, Dickens himself inwardly determined to go through 
with it. He reared a hundred specious excuses. He laid his inten- 
tions to make an exhibition of himself to the wildest miscellany of 
causes, from the melancholy of his home (whence his discarded 
wife had just moved out for good and all) to the numerical strength 
of his children, which could hardly be denied. He would sign a 
contract for each new course of readings, protesting all the while 
that the work was torment to him, that he longed to stay by his 
own fireside, that nothing but need of money could induce him to 
go ; and so forth and so forth, with never a single mention of the real 
reason which skulked always in the background, and is visible 
there even to this day. But the letters he wrote home from his 
journeys shone with a new content. There was his public all about 
him, within sight of his own eyes, within touch of his own hands. 
The sense of them crowding the halls to suffocation and hanging 
breathless on his performances, warmed his heart as nothing had 
ever warmed it. 

When the boots at Morrison's heard that his Irish hall was 
packed, he cried: "The Lard be praised for the honor o' Dooblin." 
When a woman approached him in York, it would be to say : " Mr. 
Dickens, will you let me touch the hand that has filled my house 
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with friends?" How he loved it! He might write in advance 
that only the hope of gain that would make him "more independ- 
ent of the worst" could make him face the travel and exertion 
and absence — ^that a journey overseas would be "penance and 
misery". But from overseas, he could not help writing, proudly, 
defensively, revealingly: "I have now read in New York City to 
40,000 people, and am quite as well known in the streets there as 
I am in London. People will turn back, turn again and face me, 
and have a look at me, or will say to one another: 'Look here! 
Dickens coming!' But no one ever stops me or addresses me. 
Sitting reading in the carriage outside the New York post-office 
while one of the staff was stamping the letters inside, I became con- 
scious that a few people who had been looking at the turn-out had 
discovered me within. On my peeping out good-humoredly, one 
of them (I should say a merchant's book-keeper) stepped up to 
the door, took off his hat, and said in a frank way: 'Mr. Dickens, 
I should very much like "to have the honor of shaking hands with 
you,' and, that done, presented two others. Nothing could be 
more quiet or less intrusive. In the railway cars, if I see any- 
body who clearly wants to speak to me, I usually anticipate the 
wish by speaking myself. If I am standing on the brake outside, 
(to avoid the intolerable stove) people getting down will say with 
a smile: 'As I am taking my departure, Mr. Dickens, and can't 
trouble you for more than a moment, I should like to take you 
by the hand, sir.' And so we shake hands and go our ways." 
The interminable lines at his box-offices, the queue that slept all 
night on the street in Brooklyn, for instance, gave him a joy that 
had nothing whatever to do with the dollars they were waiting to 
deposit to his account. 

The career that really began with the reading of The Chimes to 
that little circle in Lincoln's Inn Fields, brought him in huge sums 
of money and reestablished his friendship with America. Doubt- 
less, it measurably shortened his days on earth, but it satisfied at 
last the thing within him which had remained unsatisfied ever 
since that broken appointment between the debonair young re- 
porter and the manager of Co vent Garden long before. 

Alexander Woollcott. 



